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He threw himself into the study of Greek, and when
almost a boy himself wrote a grammar for schoolboys.
This was followed a year later by a Latin grammar.
Conscious, perhaps, of the defects of mere linguistic
training, he worked at other departments of the old cur-
riculum. He wrote an elementary treatise on logic and
dialectic, and another on rhetoric intended as an intro-
duction to Cicero a^nd Quintilian. He composed a trea-
tise on physical science, ' Initia doctrinse physicse/ which
was the earnest of a better treatment of this important
subject. He also wrote on psychology and ethics. But
the strength of his mind did not lie in this direction. He
was following a more congenial task in writing explanatory
editions of classics, like those which have in our own day
received so wide a development Greater than the in-
fluence of his writings was that of his personal teaching.
By his lectures at the university of Wittenberg, delivered
sometimes to an audience of two thousand students of
all nations, and by the school which he held in his own
house, lie exhibited a model of what such institutions were
to become in later days. It requires an effort of mind
for us to realise how seri8us a thing it was in embracing
the reformed faith to break with the intellectual traditions
of the Middle Ages. Let one example suffice. The
writings of Thomas Aquinas are scarcely known to Pro-
testants ; yet if we were drawing up a muster roll of the
intellectual giants of the world, he would have every
claim to stand in the first rank.

It is mainly due to Melanchthon that Protestantism
became acceptable to the intellect of the man of letters.
But the man who gave a permanent form to the new edu-
cation, which has lasted but little changed to the present
day, is John Sturm, of Strasburg, who was rector of the
gymnasium of that town for forty-five years, from 1538 to